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North Vietnamese 
Called Reneging 
On Earlier Accords 



By George Lardner Jr. ‘ 

Washington Post Staff Writer 
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Presidential adviser Henry A. Kissinger said yesterday 
that the Paris peace talks had failed to provide a cease- 
fire accord acceptable to President Nixon. He accused 
the North Vietnamese of reneging on earlier agreements. 

• Kissinger said the talks had deteriorated into “a cha- 
rade” but one that Hanoi could easily untangle. 

“The only thing lacking,” 

Kissinger asserted at a White 

House press conference, “is T 

one decision in Hanoi: to set- 
tle the . remaining issues in 
terms that two weeks previ- 
ously they had already agreed 
to.” 



Meeting with newsmen after 
a lengthy round of meetings 
with President Nixon and 
other top administration offi- 
cials since . his return from 
Paris Wednesday night, Kis- 
singer accused North Vietnam 
of delaying tactics and 
“procedures that can only 
mock the hopes of humanity.” 



Despite the temptation of. 
continuing the secret negotia- 
tions and thus implying great 
progress toward peace, . Kis- 
singer said, “the President de- 
cided that we could not en- 
gage in a charade with the 



S 



| . American people.” s 

Kissinger declined to pin- 
point the fundamental issue 
that remains unresolved, hut 
he suggested several times 
that it boils down to' the dif- 
ference, between a genuine 
peace settlement and a. fuzzy 
cease-fire agreement fhat 
could easily erupt in renewed , 
warfare. 

In any event, he said, “we 
have not yet reached an' agree- 
ment that the President con- 
siders just and fair.” 

Kissinger said he felt the 
talks would be resumed, but 
indicated, that it was first es- 
sential to, reestablish “an at- 
mosphere that is worthy of 
the seriousness of the eh- 
deavor.” > 

Meanwhile, he said, as his 
Hanoi counterpart, in Paris, Le 
Due. THo, stated Friday, “we 
will remain in contact through 
messages. We can then decide 
whether or when to meet 
again.” / ' 1 

The press conference, which 
lasted nearly an hour, was 
Kissinger’s first since Oct. 26 
when he optimistically an- 
nounced that “peace is at 
hand.” More subdued this 
time, the President’s adviser 
on national security devoted 
most of yesterday’s session to 
a carefully generalized am 
count of subsequent develop- 
tents. 

Complications, he said, set 
in over repeated differences 
between the English and 
North Vietnamese, texts of the 
basic agreement and over the 
United States’ submission of a 
series of “protocols” intended 
to guarantee prompt interna- 
tional supervision of the pro- 
posed cease-fire. 

See KISSINGER, A6, Col. 1 






KISSINGER, From A1 1 

When negotiations were re- 1 
Sumed in Paris Nov. 20, Kis- 1 
singer said, the North Viet- 
namese were accommodating 
at first, continuing “the spirit 
and the attitude” of three 
weeks of bargaining during 
October. 

“We presented our propos- 
als,” he said. “Some were 
accepted; others were re- 
jected.” By the end of the 
third day, “all of us thought 
that we were within a day or 
two of completing the arrange- 
ments.” 

But/then, he said, the mood 
changed, presumably on in- 
structions from Hanoi. From 
then on, Kissinger said, the 
North Vietnamese kept raising 
new points and reopening old 
ones that had seemingly been 
settled. 

“ . . From that point on,” 
Kissinger told newsmen, “the 
negotiations have hid the 
character wliere a settlement 
Iwas always just within our 
reach, and was always pulled 
just beyond our reach when 
we attempted to grasp it.” 

Kissinger publicly con- 
firmed that the United States 
would not accept South Viet- 
namese President Nguyen Van 
Thieu’s demand for a with- 
drawal of all North Vietnam- 
ese troops from the south. He 
said none of Mr. Nixon’s 
cease-fire proposals of the 
past two years called for a 
North Vietnamese withdrawal. 
The United States, he said, 
will not attempt to add that 
condition now. 

In emphasizing that point, 
Kissinger said, “We want to 
leave no doubt about the fact 
that if an agreement is 
reached that meets the stated 
conditions of the President, if 
an agreement is reached that 
we consider just, then no 
other party will have a veto 
over our actions.” 

Kissinger also said, how- 
ever, that “we cannot accept 
the proposition that North Vi- 
etnam has a right of constant 
intervention in the South.” 
When asked whether that 
might be the fundamental 
point still at issue, he said: “I 
will not go into the substance 
of the negotiations.” 

He added that he and Le 
Due Tho had agreed at the 
conclusion of their talks in 
Paris a few days ago not to 
discuss substantive issues pub- 
licly. 

Kissinger quipped that 
“what I am doing here goes to 



the edge of tnat understand- 
ing.” But, he said, Mr. Nixon 
felt that “we could not permit 
a situation to continue in 
which there was daily specula- 
tion as to something that was 
. accomplished, while the pe- 
lf cord was so clearly to the con- 
trary.” ' /' ’ 

He said I he had', no doubt 
that Hanoi would come up 
with a - different version 
shortly. 

Detailing some of the diffi- 
culties, Kissinger said the U.S. 
and North Vietnamese con- 
cepts of international supervi- 
sion of a cease-fire are “at 
drastic variance . . 

He said American negotia- 




;ors felt that several thousand 
monitors, with freedom of 
movement, would be needed. 
The North Vietnamese, he 
said, want no more than 250, 
dependent for communica- 
tions, logistics “and even phys- 
ical necessities” on the forces j 
in control of their particular 
area. 

As a result, Kissinger said, 
the monitoring teams would 
have no Jeeps, no telephones 
of their own and would be 
able to make inspections only 
in the company of liaison offi- 
cers of the forces to be investi- 
gated— if those forces were 
willingto give the monitors a 
ride. 

Despite such disagreements, 
Kissinger said he and the 
other American negotiators 
felt on Dec. 4 that they had 
again narrowed the disputes 
to two or three issues. But 
metings began again then, he 
said, “with Hanoi withdrawing 
every change that had been 
I agreed to two weeks previ- 
| ously.” 

He said the U.S. team spent 
the rest of the week getting 
back “to where we had al- 
ready been two weeks before,” 
again managing to narrow the 
issues down by Dec. 9 to “one 
section.” 

With that in mind, Kissinger 
said, Mr. Nixon ordered Gen. 
Alexander M. Haig Jr., the No. 
2 man on the U.S. negotiating 
team, back to Washinton so he 
would be ready for a trip to 
Saigon to present the South 
Vietnamese with the expected 
agreement. 

At that point, the linguistic 
experts convened again to I 
make sure that English and 
Vietnamese texts coincided. 
Instead, Kissinger said, the 



North Vietnamese came up 
“with 17 new changes in the 
guise of linguistic changes.” In 
addition, the “one section” in 
substantive dispute had 
“grown to two.” 

, Starting out again, the nego- 
tiators, by the last day of their 
meetings, had settled 15 of the 
17 new “linguistic” points. The 
North Vietnamese, Kissinger 
said, then came up with 16 
more, “including four substan- 
tive ones, some of which now 
still remain unsettled.” 

Looking back on it all, Kis- 
singer suggested that “we are 
at a point where we are again 
perhaps closer to an agree- 
ment than we were at the end 
of, October, if the other side is 
willing to deal with us in good 
faith and with good will. 

“But it cannot do that if ev- 
ery day an issue is settled, a 
new one is raised; that when 
an issue is settled in an agree- 
ment, it is raised again as an 
i understanding, and if it is set- 
tled in an understanding, it is 
raised again as a protocol. 

“We will not be blackmailed; 
into ap agreement,” Kissinger 
declared. “We will not be ; 
stampeded into an agreement. 
And, if I may say so, we will 
not be charmed into an agree- 
ment until its conditions are 
right.” 

Regarding the proposed pro- 
tocols for international super- 
vision, Kissinger called them 
simply “technical instruments 
... certainly intended to con- 1 



form to normal practices” 
which the Americans submit- 
ted on Nov. 20. v 
He said the North Vietnam- 
ese refused to discuss them or 
even hand the U.S. team their 
own set until the last Tuesday 
evening, Dec. 12, “the night 
before I was supposed to leave 
Paris . . . (and) five weeks af- 
ter the cease-fire was sup- 
posed to be signed, a cease- 
fire which called for the 
(international) machinery to 
be set up immediately.” 

The North Vietnamese pro- 
tocols, Kissinger added, were 
not technical instruments, but 
reopeners of “a whole list of 
issues that had been settled, 
or we thought had been set- 
tled, in the (October) agree- 
ment. They contained provi- 
sions that were not in the ori- 
inal agreement, and they ex- 
cluded provisions that were in 
the original agreement.” 

Kissinger declined to specu- 




late on Hanoi’s motives tor all 
this beyond suggesting that 
North Vietnam may be wait- 
ing “for a further accentua- 
tion of the divisions between 
us and Saigon” or for a 
buildup of public pressures on 
the Nixon administration. Still 
another reason, he suggested, 
might be that “they simply 
cannot make up their mind.” 

Stressing that the observa- 
tion was pure guesswork on 
his part, Kissinger said he be- 
lieved that “for a people that 
have fought for so long, it is 
paradoxically . . . perhaps eas- 
ier to face the risks of war 
than' the uncertainties of 
peace.” A similar psychology, 
he said, may be making Sai- 
gon similarly apprehensive. 

Whatever the motives, Kis- 
singer said Hanoi’s negotiat- 
ing tactics stood in sharp con- 
trast to its performance at the 
bargaining table in October. 
The North Vietnamese pre- 
sented their proposal Oct. 8 
whieh, Kissinger said, ap- 
peared at that time to reflect 
the principles that President 
Nixon has always enunciated; 

Those principles, Kissinger 
recounted, were: 

• An unconditional release 
of American prisoners 
throughout Indochina. 

• A cease-fire in ndochina 

. . . “by various means suitable 
to the conditions of the coun- 
tries involved.” 

• Withdrawal of American 
forces in a time period to be 
[mutually agreed upon. (This 
turned out to be 60 days.) 

• A U.S'. pledge not to pre- 
judge the political future of 
South Vietnam or impose a 
particular solution on that 
score. 

The agreement developed 
during October, Kissinger 
said, “seemed to us to reflect 
those principles precisely.” 
But he acknowledged that to- 
ward the end of that month, 
difficulties had cropped up, 
difficulties that Kissinger ad- 
mittedly downplayed Oct. 26 
when he made his election-eve 
[forecast that peace was 
“within reach in a matter of 
weeks or less.” 

Kissinger said that “we 
mentioned” the difficulties at 
administration briefings, but 
did not elaborate on them 



“because we wanted to main- 
tain the atmosphere leading to 
a rapid settlement.” 

Summing up the end-of-Oc- 
tober problems, Kissinger said 
yesterday that they included 
what he called preparations 
for “a massive Communist” at- 
tack throughout South Viet- 
nam starting several days af- 
ter declaration of the cease- 
fire and continuing for several 
weeks after the effective start- 
ing date of the cease-fire. 
Other difficulties, he said, 
involved objections from Sai- 
! gon and a Newsweek inter- 
view with North Vietnamese 
Prime Minister Pham Van 
Dong which implied that the 
non-imposition of a political 
solution “was not as clear cut 
as our record of the negotia- 
| tions indicated.’ 

Those were the problems, 
Kissinger said, that led to the 
November-December round of 
secret talks. “It was our con- 
viction,” he said, “that if we 
were going to bring an end to 
10 years of warfare, we should 
not do so with an armistice, 
but with a peace that had a 
chance of lasting.” 

That desire, Kissinger con- 
tinued, led in turn to pro- 
posals to clarify “the so-called 
linguistic difficulties,” to the 
protocols for international su- 
pervision, and finally to a U.S. 
attempt to incorporate in the 
peace agreement itself some 
reference, “however illusive,” 
to make .clear that the two 
parts of Vietnam would live 
in peace- with each other. 

“These seemed to us modest 
requirements,” he said, 
“relatively easily achievable.” 
He insisted that they still 
were, if only Hanoi would re- 
consider its current stance. 



“Great progress has been 
made, even in the talks,” Kis- 
singer said. A final settlement 
that is just to both sides, he 
maintained, requires only a 
decision by Hanoi “to main- 
tain provisions that had al- 
ready been accepted and an 
end to procedures that can 
only mock the hopes of hu- 
manity. ... On that basis, as 
far as we are concerned, the 
settlement will be very rapid.” 

Hanoi , U.S. Continue 
Paris Technical Talks 

Prom News Dispatches 

U.S. and North Vietnamese 
delegates met in Paris for 
three hours yesterday for a 
technical session connected 
with the Paris peace talks. 

An American spokesman 
said there would be another 
meeting Monday, but did not 
disclose the location or who 
would participate. 

Ambassador William J. Por- 
ter, chief delegate to the semi- 
public Paris peace talks, rep- 
resented the United States. 
North' Vietnam was repre- 
sented by Xuan Thuy, Porter’s 
opposite number at the peace 
talks. 

The meeting was held in a 
villa in suburban Neuilly. The 
exact topics being discussed 
by Porter arid Thuy were not 
revealed. . << A 

Meanwhile, Le Due Tho, the 
cliief Hanoi peace negotiator 
at the Paris Vietnam peace ne- 
gotiations, left Moscow for Ha- 
noi, the Soviet news agency 
reported. 

The North Vietnamese offi- 
cial had talks yesterday with 
Soviet Politburo member An- 
drei Kirilenko on the results 
of his latest discussions with 
White House adviser Henry A. 
Kissinger. 




